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Crete’s ample fields diminijh to our eve; 

Before the Boreal blafts the velTels fly. ' P 0 p e ’ s Ody/Tev. 

iJiMi nishingly. adv. [from diminijh.] In a manner tending 
to vilify, or leflen. a 

I never heard him cenfure, or fo much as fpeak diminijhinph 
of any one that was abfent. Locke. 

Djminu tion. n. f. [ diminutio , Latin.] 

ai -^ ° y poking lefs ; oppofed to augmentation, 
l he one is not capable of any diminution or augmentation 

^ri V m6n ’ the ° ther 2pt t0 admit both. Hooker, b. iii. 

2. 1 he ltate of growing lefs ; oppofed to increafe. 

1 he gravitating power of the fun is tranfmitted through 
the vaft bodies of the planets without any diminution, fo as "to 
adt upon all their parts, to their very centres, with the fame 
force, and according to the fame laws, as if the part upon 
which it ads were not furrounded with the body of the 

P la " et ! , . _ . Newton’s Opt. 

riiiitc and infinite feem to be looked upon as the modes of 

quantity, and to be attributed primarily to thofe things which 
are capable of increafe or diminution. Locke. 

3* Difcredit ; lofs of dignity ; degradation. 

Gladly to thee 

Heroick laurel d Eugene yields the prime; 

Nor thinks it diminution to be rank’d 
In military honour next. Phillips. 

They might raife the reputation of another, though they 
are a diminution to his. Addif on's Spectator, N<\ 256. 

4 * Deprivation of dignity ; injury of reputation. 

Make me wife by thy truth, for my own foul’s falvation, 
and I fhall not regard the world’s opinion or diminution of 

*55 •- . King Charles , 

5. [In architedlure.] The contraction of the diameter of a 
column, as it afeends. 

Dimi'nuti ve. adj. [< diminutivus , Latin.] Small; little; nar- 
row ; contracted. 

The poor wren. 

The moft dnninutive of birds, will fight. 

Her young ones in her neft, againft the owl. Shak. Macbeth. 
It is the intereft of mankind, in order to the advance of 
knowledge, to be fenfible they have yet attained it but in poor 
and diminutive meafure. Glanv. Seep/. Preface . 

The light of man’s underftanding is but a fhort, diminutive , 
contracted light, and looks not beyond theprefent. South . 

If the ladies fhould once take a liking to fuch a diminutive 
race of lovers, we fhould, in a little time, fee mankind epi- 
tomized, and the whole fpecies in miniature. Addif. Guardian . 

They know how weak and aukward many of thofe little 
duninitive difeourfes are. IVatts s Improve?nent of the Mind. 

Diminutive, n.f [from the adjedlive.J 

1. A word formed to exprefs littlenefs ; as lapillus, in Latin, a 
little ft one ; maifonette , in French, a little houfc ; manniken , in 
Englifh, a little man. 

He afterwards proving a dainty and effeminate youth, was 
commonly called, by the diminutive of his name, Peterkin or 
Per k i n . Bacon *s Henry VII. 

Sim, while but Sim, in good repute did live; 

Was then a knave, but in diminutive . Cotton . 

2. A fmall thing: a fenfe not now in ufe. 

Follow his chariot; monfter-like, be fhewn 
For poor’ll diminutives , for doits! Shake/ Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Diminutively, adv. [from diminutive .] In a diminutive 
manner. 

DimiNutiveness. n.f. [from diminutive.] Smalnefs ; little- 
nefs ; pettynefs; want of bulk; want of dignity. 

Di'mish. adj. [from dim.'] Somewhat dim; fomewhat ob- 

feure. 

’Tis true, but let it not be known. 

My eyes are fomewhat dimijh grown ; 

For nature, always in the right. 

To your decays adapts my fight. Swift. 

Di'missory. adj. [dimifforius, Latin.] That by which a man 
is difrniffed to another jurifdi&on. 

A bifhop of another diocefs ought neither to ordain or ad- 
mit a clerk, with the confent of his own proper bifhop, and 
without the letters dimiffory. Aylijfe' s Par ergon. 

Di'mitty. n.f A fine kind of fuflian, or cloath of cotton. 

I direCled a trowze of fine dimitty. JVifeman' s Surgery. 

Di mly, adv. [from dim.] 

1. Not with a quick fight; not with a clear perception. 

Unfpeakable ! who fitt’fl above thefe heav’ns, 

To us invifible, or dimly leen, 

In thefe thy lowefl works. Milton s Paradife Loft, l. v. 

2. Not brightly; not luminoufiy. 

In the beginning of our pumping the air, the match ap- 
peared well lighted, though it had almoft filled the receiver 
with its plentiful fumes ; but by degrees it burnt more and 
more dimly. Boyle's Spring of the Air . 

I faw th’ angelick guards from earth afeend, 

Griev’d they mull now no longer man attend ; 

The beams about their temples dimly fhone ; 

One would have thought the crime 1/ ad been their own. Dry. 
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Di'mness. n.f. [from dim.] 

1. Dulnefsof fight. 

2. Want of apprehenfion ; flupidity. 

Aniwerable to tins dimnefs of their perception was the whole 
fyftem and body of their religion. Decry rf 6 

DI'MPLE. n.f. [dint, a hole { dintle, a little hole; WVcin" 
lefs pronunciation dimple. Skinner.] The fame 
depreffion in the cheek or chin. ty 0r 

The dimple of the upper lip is the common meafure of 
them all. ' Crew’s Cofm. Sac. 1 . j. ° 

In her forehead’s fair half-round. 

Love fits in open triumph crown’d ; 

He in the dimple of her chin, 

In private flate, by friends is feen. p • 

io Di MPLE. V. n. [from the noun.] To fink in fmall c -,vi’ 
ties, or little inequalities 

The wild waves mafl r er’d him, and fuck’d him in, 

And lmiling eddies dimpled on the main. Dryd. Ann. ^ Mir ah 
Eternal fmiles his emptinefs betray, 

As fhallow dreams run dimpling all away. Po-e, Epi/ile ii 
Di'mpled. adj. [from dunple ] Set with dimples. 

On each fide her 

Stood pretty dimpled boys like fqiilingCupids. Sfj. Ant. and Cl. 
Di 7 mply. adj. [from dimple.] Full of dimples : finking in 
little inequalities. 

, As the fmooth furface of the dimply flood, 

The filver-flipper’d virgin lightly trod. IP bar ton's If.s. 

DIN. n.f. [byn, a noife; t>y«an, to make a noife, Sax. dyna, 
to thunder, Illandick.J A loud noife ; a violent and continued 
found. 

And all the way he roared as he went, 

That all the foreft with aftonift unen t 
Thereof did tremble ; and the hearts therein 
Fled fart away from that fo dreadful din Hubherd's Tale 
O, ’twas a din to fright a monfter’s ear ; 

To make an earthquake: fure, it was the roar 

Of a whole herd of lions. Shakefpeare's Teirpef . 

While the cock with lively din 
Scatters the rear of darknefs thin, 

And to the ftack or the barn-door 

Stoutly ftruts, his dame before. _ . Milton. 

Now night over heav’n 
Inducing darknefs, grateful truce impos’d, 

And filence, on the odious din of war. Milton's Par, Lo/l , 
How, while the troubled elements around. 

Earth, water, air, the flunning din refound. 

Through ftreams of fmoak and adverfe fire he rides, 

While ev’ry Ihot is levelled at his fides. Smith. 

Some independent ideas, of no alliance to one another, 
are, by education, cuftom, and the conftant din of their party, 
fo coupled in their minds, that they always appear there toge- 
ther. Locke. 

To Din. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To flun with noife; to harafs with clamour. 

Rather live 

To bait thee for his bread, and din your ears 

With hungry cries. Otway s Venice Preferred. 

2 . To imprefs with violent and continued noife. 

What fhall we do, if his majefty puts out a proclamation 
commanding us to take Wood’s half-pence? This hath been 
often dinned in my ears. Swift. 

To DINE. v. n. [diner, French.] To eat the chief meal about 
the middle of the day. 

Perhaps fome merchant hath invited him, 

And from the mart he’s fome where gone to dinner : 

Good lifter, let us dine, and never fret. Shakefpcare. 

Myfelf, he, and my lifter. 

To-day did dine together. Shakcjp. Comedy cf Err curs. 

He would dine with him the next day. Clarendon. 

Thus, of your heroes and brave boys. 

With whom old Homer makes fuch noife. 

The greateft actions I can find, 

Are, that they did their work and din'd. 

To Di ne. v. a. To give a dinner to; to feed. 

Boil this reftoring root in gen’ro.us wine. 

And fet befide the door the fickly flock to dine. Dryd l hg. 
D ine'tical. adj. Whirling round ; vertiginous. 

Some of late have concluded, from Ipots in the lun, whic 
appear and difappear again, that, beiides the revolution 
maketh with its orbs, it hath alfo a dinetical motion, and ron^ 
upon its own poles. Brown' s Vulgar Errours, h. vi. c. 

A fpherical figure is moft commodious for dinetical motion, 
or revolution upon its own axis. -Rtty on the it cation. 

To DING, pret .dung. v. a. [dringen, Dutch.] 

1. To dafh with violence. 

2. ( To imprefs with force. i 

To Ding. v. n. To blufter ; to bounce; to huff. A tow v*or * 

He huffs and dings at fuch a rate, becaule we will not ipen 
the little we have left to get him the title and eft ate o or 
Strut. Ar but knot's Hi/lory of John mil . 

Ding-dong, n.f A word by which the found, of be s 
' imitated, 


Prior . 
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Let us all ring fancy’s knell ; 

Ding, dong bell. Shakefpeares Merchant of Venice. 

DiNgle. n.f. [from ben, or bin, a hollow, Saxon.] A hollow 

between hills ; a dale. 

I know each lane, and every alley green, 

Dingle or buftiy dell of this wild wood ; 

And every bolky bourn from fide to iide. 

My daily walks and ancient neighbourhood. Milton. 

Dining-Room, n.f [dine and room.] The principal apart- 
ment of the houfe ; the room where entertainments are made. 

He went out from the dining-room before he had fallen into 
errour by the intemperance of his meat, or the deluge of 
drii^k . Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

Di'nner. n.f. [diner, French.] The chief meal; the meal 

eaten about the middle of the day. 

Let me not ftay a jot for dinner : 

Go, get it ready. Shakefpeare s King Lear. 

Before dinner and fupper, as often as it is convenient, or 
can be had, let the publick prayers of the church, or fome 
parts of them, be (aid publickly in the family. Taylor , 

The jolly crew, unmindful of the part. 

The quarry {hare, their plenteous dinner hafte. Dryd. LEn . 

Dinner- time. n.f. [dinner and time.] The time of dining. 

At dinner-time, 

I pray vou, have in mind where we muft meet. Shakefpeare. 

Then from the mint walks forth the man of rhyme, 
Hanpy to catch me juft at dinner-time. Pope, Epijlle ii. 

DINT. ^ n. f [byire, Saxon.] 

1. A blow; a ftroke. 

Much daunted with that dint, her fenfe was daz’d ; 

Yet kindling rage, herfclf fhe gather’d round. Fairy Queen. 

Neither vainly hope 

To be invulnerable in thefe bright arms. 

Though temper’d heav’nly ; for that mortal dint. 

Save he who reigns above, none can refift. Milt. Par . Loft . 

2. The mark made by a blow; the cavity remaining after a vio- 
lent preflu re. 

Now you weep ; and, I perceive, you feel 
•The dint of pity. Shakefpeare's Julius Ctzfar. 

He embrac’d her naked body o’er, 

And, ftraining hard the ftatue, was afraid 

His hands had made a dint and hurt the maid. Dryden. 

3. Violence; force; power. 

We are to wreft the whole Spanifh monarchy out ol the 
hands of the enemy ; and, in order to it, to work our way 
into the heart of his country by dint of arms. Addif on . 

The dewlap’d bull now chafes along the plain. 

While burning love ferments in ev’ry vein ; 

His well arm’d front againft his rival aims. 

And by the dint of war his miftrefs claims. Gay . 

To Dint. v. a. [from the noun.] To mark with a cavity by 
a blow, or violent impreflion. 

With greedy force each other doth affail. 

And ftrike fo fiercely, that they do imprefs 

Deep dinted furrows in the batter’d mails : 

The iron walls to ward their blows are weak and frail. F. Q. 

Leave, leave, fair bride, your folitary bone, 

No more fhall you return to it alone; 

It nurfeth fadnefs ; and your body’s print. 

Like to a grave, the yielding down doth dint. Donne. 

Deep dinted wrinkles on her cheeks fhe draws ; 

Sunk are her eyes, and tooth lefs are her jaws. Dryd. AEn. 

Dinu me ra'tion. n.f. [dimmer atio, Lat.] The a£l of num- 
bering out fingly. 

Diocf/san. n.J. [from diocefs.] A bifhop as he ftands related 
to his own clergy or flock. 

I have heard it has been advifed by a diocefan to his inferior 
clergy, that they fnould read fome of the moft celebrated fer- 
mons printed by others, for the inftrucStion of their con- 
gregation. . Tatler, N°. 57. 

DI/OC'ESS. n.f [diode fs. A Greek word compounded of 
and «?.] The circuit of every bifhop’s jurifdiflion ; 
for this realm has two divifions, one into {hires or coun- 
ties, in refpedl of temporal policy; another into diocefs, in 
refpecl of iurifdidlion ecclefiaftical. Cowel. 

None ought to be admitted by any bifhop, but fuch as have 
dwelt and remained in his diocefs a convenient time. Whit gift. 

He fhould regard the bifhop of Rome as the iflanders of 
Jerfey and Guernfey do him of Conftance in Normandy ; that 
is, nothing at all, lince by that French bifhop’s refufal to fwear 
unto our king, thofe ifles were annexed to the diocefs of Win- 

chefter - Raleigh's E/Jays. 

St. Paul looks upon Titus as advanced to the dignity of a 
prince, ruler of the church, and intrufted with a large diocefs, 
containing many particular cities, under the immediate govern- 
ment ot their refpedlive elders, and thofe deriving authority 
from his ordination. South. 

DIO'P FR 1 CAL. 1 n f [oCAlo^.] Affording a medium for the 

DIOR I RICK. } fight; a flirting the fight in the view of dis- 
tant objects. 


DIP 

Being; excellently well furtiifhed with dioptrical gteffh, r. 

had not been able to fee the fun fpotted. # 1 °f ! f 

View the afperities of the moon through a dioptrick g.afs, 
and venture at the proportion of her hills by their fhadows. 

More' s Antidote againjl Atheifn. 

Dio'ptricks. n.f A part of opticks, treating of the dif- 
ferent refractions of the light parting through different me- 
diums ; as the air, water, glaftes, Sic. Harris. 

Diorthro^is. n. f [&og$gvoi$t of to make fliait.] A 

chirurgical operation, by which crooked 01 diftoited members 
are made even, and reftored to their primitive and legular 
lhape. Hat? is. 

To DIP . v. a. particip. dipped, or dipt . [bippan, Saxon ; doopen , 
Dutch.] 

I.. To immerge; to put into any liquor. ^ 

The perfon to be baptized may be dipped in water ; and fuch 
an immerfion or dipping ought to be made thrice, according 
to the canon. ^ylijje s Par ergon. 

Old Corineus compafs’d thrice the crew. 

And clipp'd an olive-branch in holy dew, 

Which thrice he fprinkl’d round, and thrice aloud 
Invok’d the dead, and then difmifs’d the crowd. Dryd. JEn « 

He turn’d a tyrant in his latter days, 

And from the bright meridian where he flood, 

Defcending, dipp'd his hands in lovers blood. Dryd. Fables. 

The kindred arts fhall in their praife confpire; 

One dip the pencil, and one firing the lyre. Pope's E piffles . 

Now on fancy’s eafy wing convey’d. 

The king defeended to th’Elyfian fhade ; 

There in a dufky vale, where Lethe rolls. 

Old Bavius fits to dip poetick fouls. Pope's Diihciad , b. iii. 

So fifties rifing from the main. 

Can foar with moiflen’d wings on high ; 

Themoifture dry'd, they fink again, 

And dip their wings again to fly. Sivift . 

2. Tomoiften; to wet. 

And though not mortal, yet a cold fhudd’ring dew 
Dips me all o’er, as when the wrath of J ove 
Speaks thunder. Milton. 

3. To be engaged in any affair. 

When men are once dipt, what with the encouragements 
of fenfe, cuftom, facility, and fhame of departing from what 
they have given themfelves up to, they go on ’till they are 
flified. L' EJi range. Fab. 126. 

In Richard’s time, I doubt, he was a little dipt in the re- 
bellion of the commons. Dryden' s Fables . 

4. To engage as a pledge; generally ufed for the firll mortgage. 

Be careful ftill of the main chance, my foil ; 

Put out the principal in trufty hands, 

Live on the ufe, and never dip thy lands. Dryden s Perf 

To Dip. v. n. 

1 . To fink; to immerge. 

We have fnakes in our cups, and in our difnes ; and who- 
ever dips too deep will find death in the pot. L'EJlrange's Fab. 

2. To enter; to pierce. 

The vulture dipping in Prometheus’ fide. 

His bloody beak with his torn liver dy’d. Granville. 

3. To enter {lightly into any thing. 

When I think all the repetitions are flruck out in a copy, 
I fometimes find more upon dipping in the firil volume. Pope. 

4. To drop by chance into any mafs ; to chufe by chance. 

With what ill thoughts of Jove art thou poflefs’t? 
Wouldfl thou prefer him to fome man ? Suppofe 
I dipp'd among the worfl, and Staius chofe ? Dryden' s Perf 

DipchFck. n.f [from dip a nd chick.] The name of a bird. 
Dipchick is fo named of his diving and littlenefs. Carew. 

Dipet alous. adj. [ytj and 'ZorsTaAst'.J Having two flower- 
leaves. 

Dipper, n.f [from aip.] One that dips in the water. 

Dipping Needle, n.f. A device which {hews a particular pro- 
perty of the magnetick needle, fo that, befides its polarity or 
verticity, which is its dirediion of altitude, or height above 
the horizon, when duly poifed about an horizontal axis, it 
will always point to a determined degree of altitude, or eleva- 
tion above the horizon, in this or that place refpe&ively. Phil 

Diphthong, n.f [h<p$ovy<&.] A coalition of two vowels to 
form one found ; as vain, leaf, Cafar. 

We fee how many difputes the Ample and ambiguous 
natuie of vowels created among grammarians, and how it has 
begot the miflake concerning diphthongs : all that are properly 
lo are fyllables, and not diphthongs, as is intended to be fio-ni- 
fled by fhat word. Hdder’s Elements of Spleck. 

Make a diphthong of the fee o ml eta and iota, inftead of their 
being two fyllables, and the objection is gone. 

T\ / r /-r»i • Dotes on the Iuad . 

JJi ploe. n.J. The inner plate or lamina of the fkull. 

Diplo'ma. n.f. [1^*] A letter or writing conferring 
fome privilege, fo called becaule they ufed formerly to be 
written on waxed tables, and folded together. 






